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THE ALPS FROM END TO END. 

The Alps from End to End. By Sir William Martin 

Conway. With 100 full-page illustrations by A. D. 

M'Cormick. Pp. xii + 397. (Westminster : Constable 

and Co., 1895.) 

IR WILLIAM CONWAY has given us in this new 
work a racy account of a three months’ summer 
journey through the Alps from west to east. To a 
climber of Himalayan fame it was not much that the 
“ Playground of Europe ” had to offer in the way of enter¬ 
prise or difficulty. Neither was it Sir William Conway’s 
intention to combine scientific aims with his mountaineer¬ 
ing feats in the Alps, as he had done in the Himalayas. 
The purpose he had in view was 

“ to devise a route ... so that a climber might begin at 
one extremity of the snowy range, and walk up and down 
through its midst to the other extremity over a con¬ 
tinuous series of peaks and passes ” (p. 3). 

The tour began at Turin, on June r, 1894, and ended 
on August 26, at Castein. Seven were of the party—Sir 
William Conway and Mr. E. A. FitzGerald, accompanied 
by three well-known “high tour” guides, Carrel, Zur- 
briggen, Aymonod, and two Gurkhas, Amar Sing and 
Karbir, who had been with Sir William Conway in his 
Himalayan journeys. 

The first part of the route lay along the French-Italian 
frontier, traversing the Maritime, Cottian, and Graian 
Alps. The climbs here were not so successful as they 
might have been, owing to late snow on the mountains, 
general bad weather, and the occasional interference 
of the frontier gendarmerie. The narrative gives many 
amusing accounts of custom-house colloquies. We read of 
the “inquisitive Jack-in-office” and “suspicious lieu¬ 
tenants,” and we sympathise with the would-be climbers 
waiting hours at Colle di Tenda for a colonel “ who was 
either asleep or out,” and at last sent a “ ghostly captain ” 
to assure the party of his distinguished consideration, but 
to announce that this fortified circle of the hills was closed 
to all the world / The author’s keen sense of humour is 
seen to full advantage in those early chapters. 

The first successful climb was that of Pelvo d’Elva, on 
June 8, followed on June 12 by the ascent of Monte Viso, 
both in the Cottian Alps. The cold must have been very 
intense. 

“ Some cold cream in FitzGerald’s pocket was turned 
into a stony lump. Our knitted gloves were as stiff as 
boards. Icicles hung in rattling plenty from beards and 
moustachios ...” (p. 53). 

Unfriendly weather pursued them into the Graian 
Alps, but on June 22 the Aig. de la Grande Sassiere was 
climbed under favourable skies, and a glorious panorama 
rewarded them. They could see from the Maritimes in 
the south to Mont Blanc and the Swiss giants in the 
north. The photograph of the Sassiere peak is a good 
representation of the broad slabs of slaty rock so 
characteristic of this region of the western Alps. 

Very pleasantly written pages relate the journey from 
the Graians into the Valais , over the Col de St. Grat and 
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down the Ruitor glacier to La Thuille. Sir William 
Conway writes : 

“ Assuredly nowhere else is Mont Blanc better seen 
than from this Ruitor neve. No foreground more 
admirably serves to set off its blue shadowing buttresses 
and cream-coloured domes than the flat white area of 
this magnificent snow-field ” (p. 94). 

The party was now in full training, and the glaciers 
and peaks of the Mont Blanc massif were attacked with 
extraordinary vigour. The reader is hurried through the 
grand natural gateway of Courmayeur, torn along the 
lovely Allee Blanche—where he is allowed to hear nothing 
but Aymonod’s chatter, and to see little except two cow¬ 
herds fighting and a background of glacier—then, after 
rapid climbing up the Miage glacier, he is given time for 
reflection in the Dome Club-hut. The next day, too, 
when the summit is reached, the reader cannot but be 
disappointed that Sir William Conway so summarily 
dismisses the expected description of the view. Any 
one who has read Mr. Leslie Stephen’s “ Sunset on Mont 
Blanc,” will feel the wide difference between the essayist 
who faces the difficulties of Mont Blanc because he is 
first and foremost a lover of nature, and the author who 
is steeped in professional climbing, and includes Mont 
Blanc in a record tour ' We are glad that the continua¬ 
tion of the route was made over Col d’Emaney and the 
Salanfe Alp, for this region deserves to be better known 
amongst English travellers. 

The most effectively written chapters in the book are 
those which follow, on the “ Western Bernese Oberland.” 
There the author strikes many wise notes of experience. 
For instance : 

“ All high mountains command fine views, but there 
are differences between them, both in kind and degree. 
I hold that on one side at least there should be green and 
fertile land. If a lake is visible, so much the better. The 
eye, too, should somewhere plunge into a profound valley. 
The great ranges should not spread themselves out like a 
procession, but should be grouped into masses. The 
Diablerets’ view conforms to all those conditions ” 
(p. 138). 

Every one knows how the pleasant chalet-life helps 
to enhance and soften the scenery of the mountain 
pasturages between Lake Geneva and Lake Thun. Sir 
Wiliam Conway treats this part charmingly, and, thanks 
to the garrulous guide Aymonod, he acquaints the reader 
with many secrets of Swiss cheese-making. 

A much sterner aspect of Swiss experience is pre¬ 
sented in the chapter on Monte Rosa. The ascent was 
undertaken on this occasion by Sir William Conway 
entirely for the sake of the “ reading public.” A fearful 
gale blew on the mountain, and we question if charitable 
England will agree that the amount of enlightenment 
gained entirely justified the foolhardiness of the party of 
climbers and the frost-bitten toes of Amar Sing! The 
author writes in his enthusiasm : 

“ Such struggles with nature produce a moral invigor- 
ation of enduring value . . . They bring a man in con¬ 
tact with cold, stony reality, and call forth all that is best 
in his nature. They act as moral tonics. Of all the 
time I have spent in the mountains, such days as these 
have possessed upon the whole the most enduring 
value ” (p. 174). 
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There is an unmistakable Cromwellian spirit about 
this. 

The description of the journey through the eastern 
Bernese Oberland is inclined to be scrappy. It is here 
that the words “ couloir ” and “ bergschrund ” are ex¬ 
plained for the first time in the book, although they 
have been in constant use by the author in the preceding 
200 pages. Such flaws of orderly treatment frequently 
occur, and remind us that the narrative was originally 
written for a serial journal. The Alps of Uri and Glarus 
repeat the more pastoral scenes of the western Ober¬ 
land, but the inhabitants are less kindly criticised. 

The Austrian frontier was reached on August i. 
The chief peaks ascended in Austria were the Scesa 
Plana in the Rhaetikon, the Weisskogl in the Oetzthal 
Mountains, the Hochpfeiler in the Zillerthal Mountains, 
the Gross Venediger, the Gross Glockner, the Klein 
Glockner, and the Ankogl Mountain. During the latter 
part of the journey, east of the Brenner Pass, Sir William 
Conway was accompanied only by the two Gurkhas. The 
departure of the others, especially the loss of Aymonod’s 
talk, was not without its effect on the “Journal.” Side- 
incident distributed itself around fellow-travellers, and the 
German and Austrian Club-huts received a large share 
of attention at the author’s hands. 

Taken as a whole, the “Alps from End to End” is a 
notable example of the fact that occasional papers pub¬ 
lished in a “serial” seldom cohere satisfactorily into an 
independent volume. As a literary production, the book 
is not likely to add to the author’s fame. It is one which 
will live only in the form of extracts. Fine descriptive 
passages occur in plenty, but they are loosely padded 
together. Ideas are fragmentary, and repetitions tire¬ 
some. The state of the weather and the digestion of the 
party play naturally enough a most important part in a 
faithful journal of Alpine climbing, and if the journal 
be read by weekly instalments, those items may act 
pleasantly as a foil to the main interest of climbing. But 
it will try the patience of most readers to go through the 
variations of this theme, chapter after chapter, in a one- 
volume book. Still, the book contains a mass of useful 
hints and information for ardent Alpine climbers. The 
author conveniently condenses the details of each part of 
the route, and gives the time record, at the beginning of 
each chapter. These small summaries are admirable 
storehouses of reference for the practical walking tourist. 

Every one, tourist or stay-at-home, will feel bound to 
admire the sangfroid , pluck, and determination which 
carried the author through an extremely difficult pro¬ 
gramme of climbs in all weathers. But the Alpine devotee 
will regret the business-like way in which the tour was 
accomplished, as well as the unsympathetic attitude often 
shown by the author towards the hard-wrought inhabit¬ 
ants of these high regions. Sir William Conway is at his 
best when he discusses views, peaks, cloudland, and the 
elements constituting a good panorama. Nothing could 
be neater, for example, than the following aphorism : 
“ That panorama is the most perfect which the eye follows 
round with the greatest luxury of movement ” (p. 348). 

There is one feature in the book which cannot entirely 
be passed over. It is the author’s touch of impatience 
with the familiar figure in the Tyrol—the German “ Ruck¬ 
sack ” tourist who carries his belongings on his back, and 
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is his own guide. The same feeling is extended to many 
of the well-meant efforts of the German and Austrian 
Alpine Club for the aid and better enjoyment of such 
tourists. 

“ The Tirol is cursed with wire-ropes. Wherever a 
good scramble was offered by nature, it has been ruined 
in this fashion by man, with the result that any bumpkin 
can get conveyed almost anywhere in this mountain 
area ” (p. 275). 

Sir William Conway seems to forget what an enormous 
saving it is for hundreds of the less wealthy tourists 
to be able to climb mountains and cross cols safely 
without paying the tax levied by the guides. And 
that is what the step-cutting and path-making of the 
German and Austrian Club have made possible in their 
Alpine territory. On the other hand, an economical tour 
in the Valais is almost impossible. Care seems to be 
taken by the people there not to put up a single signboard 
for the guidance of the walking tourist ! This certainly 
leaves nature’s beauty unimpaired ; but we fear it is the 
commercial instinct, and not the love of beauty, which 
rules the Swiss. 

Little can be said of the numerous illustrations contri¬ 
buted by Mr. A. D. M'Cormick to Sir William Conway’s 
book. They are drawn from photographs ; but, although 
interesting, they lack the artistic freedom and cleverness 
which made the charm of Mr. M'Cormick’s original 
sketches for “Climbing in the Himalayas.” 


THE ARCHEGONIATE SERIES OF 
CRYPTOGAMS. 

The Structure and Development of the Mosses and Ferns. 

By Douglas Houghton Campbell, Ph.D., Professor of 

Botany in the Leland Stanford Junior University. 

Pp. vi + 544. (London : Macmillan and Co., 1895.) 
OTANISTS have been waiting with considerable 
expectation for the appearance of Prof. Campbell’s 
book on the Archegoniate Series of Cryptogams. Neither 
the mosses nor the ferns and their allies have been 
comprehensively treated for some years, and thus, whilst 
much individual work has been accomplished in this 
department within recent times, it has become exceed¬ 
ingly difficult for those whose special interests happen to 
lie in other directions, to keep abreast of the ever-flowing 
tide of information respecting these most important 
families of plants. 

Thus, had Dr. Campbell merely given us a text-boo^ 
in the sense in which that word is too often used—or 
misused—his claims to the gratitude of the morphologist 
might have been by no means inconsiderable. But in 
reality his treatise can scarcely be termed, with propriety, 
a text-book ; and herein lies at once its strong and, we 
may venture also to add, its weak points. It is the out¬ 
come of a very extensive series of researches on the 
development and structure of the plants denoted as 
archegoniate cryptogams ; and there is a peculiar fresh¬ 
ness in the treatment, which can only be attained as the 
result of personal and intimate knowledge of the objects 
under discussion. This quality at once raises it far above 
the level of the ordinary book, in which the character of 
the compiler is often but too painfully apparent. 
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